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CFA demands fair wages for staff 


By Matthew Malone 
@matthewmalone_1 


The Sacramento State chapter 
of the California Faculty Asso- 
ciation marked last Wednesday 
as the 100th day since its previ- 
ous contract with the CSU sys- 
tem expired. 

The Oct. 8 tabling event in 
the Library Quad was part of a " ¥ 
series of marches, pickets and hala xX, X 
informational booths occuring ( 
throughout at least 13 of the 23 
CSU campuses. 

The Sac State chapter was 
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CHANGES IN 
THE MAKING 
FOR GRANTS 


By Elizabeth Zelidon 
@_ezelidon 


Students that had to leave 
school for a year or more may 
be affected in the California 
Student Aid Commission’s 
new leave of absence process 
for Cal Grants for the 2014-15 


protesting faculty salary levels 
it called unfair. Assistant profes- 
sors with four years of experi- 
ence earned on average $2,784. 
less than newly hired assistant 
professors in 2013, chapter 
president Kevin Wehr said in an 
email. 

At the CFA table, faculty 
could make video messages or 
sign a letter to President Al- 
exander Gonzalez, asking the 
president to support CFA’s sal- 
ary proposals for Sac State. 

“For pennies on the dollar— 
just 0.46% of the CSU Sacra- 
mento budget (excluding funds 
in extended education and other 
funds in foundation accounts) 
you could help alleviate the 
problems and close the gap be- 
tween the CSU and California 
Faculty Association’s contract 
proposals,” the letter read. 

Also at the table sat a dummy 
of Gonzalez, with a plate of 
Oreos and glasses of milk in 
front of it. 

“T have all the cookies, and 
you don’t get a crumb,” signs 
near the dummy’s head read, 

Wehr said Gonzalez, who is 
serving his final term as Sac 
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A dummy of President Gonzalez sits at the CFA table on Oct. 8, next to a group letter addressed to Gonzalez. The 
makeshift president displayed signs to represent the salary increase CFA members are protesting for. 


State president, is in a special- 
position to have an impact on 
negotiations. 

“He has a chance to really 
help define his legacy,’ Wehr 
said. 

Mike Uhlenkamp, director of 
public affairs for CSU, said a 
framework for a contract settle- 
ment had been reached a week 
earlier. He said he did not think 
the campus events would affect 
negotiations, in light of the ten- 


tative settlement. 

“We do have an expectation 
that there will be an agreement 
reached sometime next week,” 
he said Thursday. 

Elizabeth Strasser, an anthro- 
pology professor who stopped 
to sign the letter to Gonzalez, 
said students can feel the impact 
of faculty salaries, 

“Tt affects the students be- 
cause it affects the morale of the 
faculty,” Strasser said. 


Cecil Canton, a criminal jus- 
tice professor and the associate 
vice president for Affirmative 
Action at CFA, said the salary 
levels had caused some faculty 
members to leave for higher 
pay. 

“We’ve lost some people 
who just couldn’t afford to stay 
here,” Canton said. 

Canton said the loss of faculty 
could hurt the university’s repu- 
tation with potential employers, 


harming students looking for 
jobs. 

“A lot of people want to 
know where you were educat- 
ed, where you went,” he said. 

CFA’s Sac State chapter or- 
ganized the event in partner- 
ship with Students for Quality 
Education, an organization ad- 
vocating for education rights 
in the CSU system. SQE set up 
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school year. 

Last year, the CSAC estab- 
lished a workgroup to review 
the Cal Grant leave of absence 
process. The group research 
led to a modified leave of 
absence lifetime and added 
an adjustment code that will 
renew students’ Cal Grant 
award, 

Chief of Program Adminis- 
tration & Services Division, 
Catalina G. Mistler, wrote in 
the operations memo to the 
State of California, “these op- 
erational changes will allow 
us to better identify student 
statuses and to communicate 
more effectively with students 
regarding their leave usage 
and the impact to their Cal 
Grant award offer.” 

CSAC is implementing the 
new leave of absence program 
beginning with the 2014-15 
Cal Grant awards based on the 
research group’s recommen- 
dations. There are four main 
changes including: maximum 
leave of absence time, appeals 
process, less than half-time 
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Sex offender arrested, safe campus questioned 








SACRAMENTO STATE SECURITY CAMERA 


Shawan Wimberley, a registered sex offender, enters the 
AIRC at 8 a.m. Oct. 5, where he sat down at the same table 
as an unidentified female and exposed himself to her. 
Wimberley is now in police custody for felony indecent 


exposure. 











- The byline read Grego 
-. Madyson Baker-Jones. 


A message posted on SacCT Saturday Oct. 11 advises 
students to limit activity as the server is still intermittent. 


Retraction 


In the Oct. 1 issue, The State Hornet ran an article 
with the headline One World Unites With Happiness. 
ry Allen but should have read 
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By Jonathan Ayestas 
and Kellie McCown 
@Jonayestas 
@kelliemccown200 


Just days after universities 
and colleges across the U.S. re- 
leased the annual Clery Reports 
listing all criminal activities on 
campus, a man exposed himself 
at the University Union then 
jumped from the third floor, 
breaking his leg while attempt- 
ing to evade police. 

The suspect, Shawan Wim- 
berley, a registered sex offender, 
was seen on camera earlier in 
the week exposing himself to an 
unidentified female sitting at a 
table at the Academic Informa- 
tion Resource Center. 

“We’re gonna continue to do 
what we normally do, which 
is to provide the campus com- 
munity with information as it 
comes in and we will act accord- 
ingly,” Sacramento State Chief 
of Police Mark Iwasa said. 

Wimberley’s offense counted 
as the felony version of indecent 
exposure (3-14.1) for both ac- 
counts, because of multiple of- 
fenses in the past. Iwasa said in- 
decent exposure does not count 
as sexual assault, it is listed in- 














stead under “other” crimes. 

Vice President of Information 
Resources and Technology Lar- 
ry Gilbert said, in an email, in- 
cidents like Wimberley’s would 
be reported by staff or students 
to the university police. 

“The AIRC has around-the- 
clock coverage by Community 
Service Officers and video cam- 
eras,” Gilbert said. 

Gilbert said the AIRC plans 
to initiate access for only regis- 
tered students from 7 p.m. to 7 
a.m. beginning Nov. 1: 

While sex offenders in Cali- 
fornia are prohibited from liv- 
ing near schools'and cannot go 
within 500 feet of a school or 
anywhere children may be pres- 
ent, there are no laws restricting 
registered sex offenders from 
being present, or attending, a 
public college or university in 
California. 

When a sex offender does 
enroll at a college or university, 
they must register as a sex of- 
fender to campus police within 
five days, and within five days 
of leaving the institution. 

This enables universities to 
comply with Megan Law re- 
quirements, but leaves regis- 
tered sex offenders who are not 





enrolled at Sac State access to 
campus without the knowledge 
of campus police, administra- 
tors or students. 

Because Sac State is a public 
university, there is no way to tell 
if someone entering campus is a 
registered sex offender or other 
type of criminal. 

“As long as people behave 
themselves, we welcome them, 
right?” Iwasa said. “In this 
particular case, he [Wimber- 
ley] was a bad guy so we had 
to act when he committed the 
offense.” 

Fourth year biology major 
Alex Catanio was unaware of 
a man exposing himself at the 
AIRC Oct. 5. 

“T’m glad I wasn’t there for 
that,” Catanio said. “It makes 
me a little worrisome. I re- 
ally like the convenience of it 
[AIRC], but it’s hard to balance 
convenience with any type of 
people being able to walk in any 
time of day.” 

Safety concerns go beyond 
Wimberley, with theft issues on 
campus and homeless people 
sleeping at the AIRC late at 
night. 

“T guess it’s no safer than any 
other building,” Catanio said. 


“I would imagine people that 
wanted to walk into any build- 
ing really could do it.” 

Catanio utilizes the AIRC ev- 
eryday for at least 45 minutes. 
He said he feels relatively com- 
fortable working there, but of- 
ten sees homeless people sleep 
in the facilities the times he at- 
tends at night. 

September was one of the 
busier months for Sac State PD, 
with a total of 45 theft-related 
crimes and about a dozen other 
crimes. 

“As far as people coming on 
campus that are non-students 
that commit offenses, it does 
happen very frequently,” Iwasa 
said. “Bike thefts, and some of 
the other crimes that we have 
are usually not students. Inde- 
cent exposure-type things oc- 
cur probably two or three times 
a year. And they’re always 
non-students.” 

Iwasa said he hopes to lay out 
changes to reduce crime, like 
adding a bike compound to the 
residential area, where nine out 
of 16 bike thefts were account- 
ed for. Iwasa said the drawback 
would be having a 24-hour staff 
watching over the area if a com- 
pound was installed. 
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Grants: Financial aid grant taps students at 150 percent 


Continued, Al 


regulations and ways to estab- 
lish the renewal cycle. 

Students will now be allowed 
a maximum of four semesters 
or six quarters of leave within 
the lifetime of their Cal Grant. 
This is a 150 percent increase 
from the original lifetime of two 
semesters. 

If students have already 
reached the limit, their Cal 
Grant award will not be with- 
drawn nor will they be allowed 
to take any additional leave. 

“After three years of commu- 
nity college, I took a year off,” 
Maria Mufioz, social work ma- 
jor, said. “I didn’t have money, 
and I was just working to sup- 
port myself, but I was then 
able to get my money from Cal 
Grant. This new rule makes me 
feel limited, I just have a couple 
of classes more and I probably 
don’t need to go to school a full 
semester. I could take that time 





“This new rule makes me feel limited, | 
just have a couple of classes more and | 
probably don’t need to go to school a full 
semester. | could take that time to work 
and save up money but now | may be 


unable to.” 


-Maria Munoz, 


Sacramento State social work major 








to work and save up money but 
now I may be unable to.” 
Previously, when students 
were to fall below half-time, 
they would have to submit leave 
of absence from the Cal Grant; 
new regulations give students a 
two-semester opportunity. 
“Students who are enrolled 
less than half-time reported with 
the LH [less than half-time] ad- 
justment reason code, not to ex- 


Student tuition 


frozen for future | 


incoming classes 


By Jacob Abbott 
@jakeabbott_csus 


Sacramento State students 
paying to attend fall classes 
experienced a slight increase 
in mandatory campus-based 
fees for the 2014-15 academic 
school year. 

In 2011, the CSU network es- 
tablished a system-wide tuition 
fee of $5,472 per year for un- 
dergraduates enrolling in more 
than six units each term, while 
students taking six units or few- 
er pay $3,174 per year. Tuition 
fees supply the university’s bud- 
get for instructional services. 

Mike Uhlenkamp, CSU Di- 
rector of Public Affairs, said 
tuition will not be raised in 
the near future in accordance 
with the Chancellor’s Office. 
A multi-year agreement was 
made in 2011 between the state 
and CSU system, halting tu- 
ition fee increases across the 23 
campuses. 

“There is nothing saying we 
can’t raise it, but there is lan- 
guage in the budget saying that 
if the CSU system doesn’t raise 
tuition, the system will contin- 
ue to receive funding from the 
state,” Uhlenkamp said. 

Students are also required to 
pay fees to support nine differ- 
ent student services on campus. 
These fees total to $1,176 for 
the academic year, which is $20 
more than last year’s campus 
based fees. 

“Raised campus-based fees 
are determined during a consul- 
tation process with the chancel- 
lor, who makes the executive 


decision on whether the fee 
increases will be accepted,” 
Uhlenkamp said. 

The $428 University Union 
fee is the highest mandatory 
fee, providing financial sup- 
port for the Union building, 
The Well and all of the pro- 
grams associated with those 
facilities. 

Leslie Davis, executive di- 
rector of the University Union, 
said the mandatory fee is the 
only source of revenue the 
Union and The Well receive to 
support the operations in those 
buildings. 

“We are focused on provid- 
ing the best service we can 
deliver to the campus with the 
assistance from the fees,” Da- 
vis said. 

She also said both buildings 
are in need of expansion to 
allow more services for stu- 
dents because they are heavily 
impacted. 

“We’ve undergone reduc- 
tions in the past because of 
low enrollment, which limited 
our growth, and are currently 
understaffed,” Davis _ said. 
“But we are starting to grow 
with help from the increase in 
enrollment.” 

The second most expensive 
fee is the Intercollegiate Ath- 
letics/Spirit Leaders Fee, cost- 
ing students $268 per year. 
This fee provides the athletic 
program funding for scholar- 
ships, traveling, retaining or 
hiring coaches and other re- 
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ceed two semesters/three quar- 
ters for the duration of the Cal 
Grant award.” Mistler said. “LH 
codes posted before the 2014- 
15 academic year will not count 
toward the two-semester limit.” 

If a student was to need 
more than the allotted time, the 
CSAC will continue to use the 
appeal process for excusing cir- 
cumstances, which would allow 
for more leave time. 


Students looking into fi- 
nancial opportunities for next 
year can look for the 2015-16 
renewal cycle, where all terms 
will need to be satisfied with 
a payment, leave of absence 
or transaction code from Sac 
State to renew the Cal Grant. 
If students have any questions 
in regards to leave of absence, 
call 888-224-7268 or visit 
csac.ca.gov 


| 
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a table next to CFA’s. 

Erica Zamora, a fourth-year 
communication studies major 
who was volunteering at the 
SQE table, said the Sac State 
chapter was trying to spread 
awareness about policies af- 
fecting students, such as Prop- 
osition 30, which has tempo- 
rarily increased the state sales 
tax and income taxes on high- 
income Californians to pro- 
vide more education funding. 

CFA field representative 
Jason Conwell said a goal of 
the events is to get the atten- 
tion of the Sac State president 
and Timothy White, CSU 
Chancellor. 

“What we’re trying to do 
is get a message to President 
Gonzalez. and Chancellor 
White,” Conwell said. “We’re 
losing good faculty every 
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‘CEA: Tenure professors 
lose over 2k to-new hires 


year.” 

Uhlenkamp said the Chancel- 
lor knows about the negotia- 
tions and how they are progress- 
ing, but is not directly involved 
in them. 

“On that note, I also would 
add that the chancellor has 
dedicated the majority of the 
funding in the 2014-15 budget 
towards compensation,” said 
Uhlenkamp. 

The 2014-15 state budget in- 
cluded $142 million in addition- 
al funds for the CSU system, 
$90 million of which has been 
designated for faculty and staff 
salary increases. 

“Most of us love doing this. 
We get a charge out of helping 
students. We want to feel that 
we’re being valued in terms of 
what we’re doing,” Canton said. 


Sac State professor takes passion 


to film in 


By Gregory Allen 
@thestatehornet 


As Jim Baxter watched a 
presentation at San Francisco 
State comparing the landscape 
of 1800s California with mod- 
ern-day grounds, he said he 
could not help but marvel at 
how dramatically the state had 
changed. He wanted other Cal- 
ifornians to know about the ef- 
fects of environmental change. 

Years later, Baxter, a pro- 
fessor of biological sciences 
at Sacramento State, was in- 
spired to create and produce 
the film “Becoming Califor- 
nia”, a two-hour documen- 
tary that chronicles how hu- 
mans transformed the state 
to become the most radically 
changed region in the U.S. 

“My feeling at [the presen- 
tation] was that people ought 
to see this and understand this 
so that we know what role we 
play — what our place is in the 
environment,” Baxter said. 

“Becoming California”, 
which took several years to 
create, was broadcast Sept. 11 
on KQED. 

The film is divided into 
three segments that explores 
the past, present and future 
relationship with California’s 
natural environment; “As- 
sembling California”, which is 
about the origins of the state; 
“Reinventing California”, 
about how culture and tech- 
nology have accelerated envi- 
ronmental changes; and “Rec- 
onciling California”, about 
how humans and nature can 
live in harmony. 

The title, “Becoming Cali- 
fornia”, refers to the effort of 
preserving the natural beauty 


of the state. 

“*Becoming California’ is 
about California becoming the 
place that we know of today,” 
Baxter said. “It’s the landscapes, 
the high mountains, the deserts, 
the coastlines.” 

These are sites Baxter re- 
members as a child when his 
family would go on camping 
trips and take him surfing, ski- 
ing and fishing. 

“T care for it deeply and want 
to see the beauty of California 
preserved to the degree that we 
can be effective stewards of 
California and also live here in 
concert with it — as partners, not 
adversaries,” Baxter said. 

The film shows how humans 
can be “good stewards” of the 
environment while enjoying a 
great quality of life. 

According to Baxter, the doc- 
umentary presents an optimis- 
tic message of reconciliation 
between nature and humans, 
unlike many other environmen- 
tal films that tend to be more 
preachy and depressing. 

“Sure, we’ve had our hand in 
messing things up, but there’s a 
tremendous amount of inspira- 
tion and energy and enthusiasm 
and action that’s happening in 
California that is so positive,” 
Baxter said. 

“Becoming California” is a 
part of a series of educational 
media, which are completed and 
in the process of being released. 
Baxter said the project is a col- 
laborative effort that includes 
producers Kit Tyler, David 
Scheerer and Jeffrey White. 

Academy-Award winning ac- 
tress Jane Fonda, also joined the 
team of producers as the narra- 
tor of the documentary. Baxter 
said he wanted to make sure he 


“Becoming California” 
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Jim Baxter, creator of “Becoming California”, explains . 
the difference between his documentary and other 
environmental films is the optimistic theme he employs: 
Narration voiced by Academy-Award winning Jane Fonda. 


chose someone who was iden- 
tified in California and wanted 
someone with strong story-tell- 
ing skills. 

“She’s [Fonda] really enthusi- 
astic. She’s a terrific person and 
has a lot of energy,” Baxter said. 
“She’s got a wonderful voice 
and she’s just brought an enor- 
mous power to the film.” 

He said there are several driv- 
ers of change that affect the en- 
vironment, including geologic 


and climatic ones, but people 
have the biggest impact. Baxter 
hopes the film will encourage 
California citizens to become 
catalysts of positive change for 
the environment. 

“Because we’re such power- 
ful drivers of change, we have 
the potential, the capacity, to 
change California in the ways 
we want to change it — for the 
better, in a positive way,” Bax- 
ter said. 


New bill gives DREAMers more financial options 


By Daisy Aguilar 
@daisyydenise 


Undocumented students in 
California now have another 
option to help finance their col- 
lege education either in the UC 
or CSU system through Senate 
Bill 1210. 

The bill signed into law by 
Gov. Jerry Brown on Sept. 30, 
will give DREAMers the oppor- 
tunity to administer loans start- 
ing in the 2015-16 school year. 

Originally proposed by Sen. 
Ricardo Lara, D-Bell Gardens, 
the new bill known as the Cali- 
fornia DREAM Loan Act, is the 
first of its kind. 

Speech pathology major and 
DREAMer Deisy Caro, 30, tes- 
tified in favor of senate bill [SB] 
1210 in April at the Capitol 
during a press conference. She 
shared her story on how difficult 
it had been for her to complete 
college since money has been 
the main reason why she had 
been in and out since 2002. 


“I was putting more time 
working than going to school, 
and at that time I couldn’t get 
any financial aid,” Caro said. 
“Now we have the California 
Dream Act, but I know when I 
enter grad school, it’s going to 
be so hard, and I’m going to 
need those loans.” 

Before transferring to Sac- 
ramento State, Caro helped fi- 
nance her own education and 
stopped going to school to work 
full-time to pay for her sister’s 
last three semesters at CSU 
Stanislaus. 

The DREAM loan will help 
students like Caro who had to 
turn away from college because 
of financial problems. 

For undocumented students to 
apply and receive the DREAM 
loan, they must meet certain 
requirements, including being 
exempt from paying out-of- 
state tuition under assembly bill 
[AB] 540 or meet the require- 
ments from either the Regents 
of the UC or the CSU Board of 


Trustees. 

The bill will also require the 
Student Aid Commission and 
participating campuses to verify 
undocumented students meet all 
the requisites to be eligible for 
the loan. Students themselves 
must confirm qualifying for the 
requirements in writing. 

DREAMers have been eli- 
gible to apply and participate in 
any state financial aid adminis- 
tered by the State of California 
and privately-funded non state 
scholarships under the Califor- 
nia DREAM Act’s bills AB 130 
and AB 131 that came into law 
in 2011. However, student ac- 
cess to financial resources has 
been limited for those who are 
undocumented. 

“Nevertheless, many of these 
students remain ineligible for 
federal student aid for reasons 
beyond their control. Lack of 
access to federal student loans 
presents a substantial barrier 
for these students to obtain a 
baccalaureate degree from the 


California State University or 
the University of California,” 
according to the bill text of SB 
1210. 

Civil engineering major Has- 
san Cruz,18, said SB 1210 will 
benefit him since he does plan 
on taking out loans now that he 
has the option. 

“Sometimes financial aid 
doesn’t cover everything,” Cruz 
said. “ Having the opportunity 
to take out loans makes it easier. 
I tried to apply for a loan with 
my bank, but they declined me 
because I didn’t have papers.” 

Cruz said there are limited re- 
sources for undocumented stu- 
dents but believes they are in a 
much advanced place now. 

According to the bill text, 
a student may not exceed the 
amount of $4,000 in a school 
year ‘and may not exceed 
$20,000 “in the aggregate under 
the program from any one par- 
ticipating institution.” 

The interest rate for the loan 
will be same as the William D. 


Ford Federal Direct Loan. The 
repayment term will be 10 years 
beginning six months after 
graduation or the student must 
be enrolled half-time in a degree 
or certificate program. 

English major Norma Men- 
doza, 25, said although she 
does not see herself taking out 
loans, she is glad to see that 
DREAMers now have more 
opportunities. 

“One of the frustrations for 
me as an undocumented stu- 
dent has been not having a lot of 
options, we have little to work 
with so now with SB 1210, it’s 
an option,” Mendoza said, “It’s 
an option students have so if a 
and b doesn’t work for you, c 
might work for you.” 

Although undocumented stu- 
dents have less resources, Men- 
doza said she does not like to 
see herself as disadvantaged, 
but does realize she has to make 
the best out of what she has. 

With the small amount of op- 
tions offered for DREAMers, 


Caro said she has felt little sup- 
port being undocumented at Sac 
State, especially when she first 
tried applying for the California 
Dream Act. 

“Nobody here knew much 
about it in the financial aid of- 
fice, so it was kind of hard for me 
to apply,” Caro said. “ I went to 
one session where they suppos- 
edly helped you, but they really 
didn’t know much. I had to get 
help from other people to help 
me for out that application.” 

Despite the financial aid of- 
fice having no answers to. her 
questions about the DREAM 
loan, Caro was able to reach out 
to a friend to help her fill out 
the application . She said she is 
more aware of what she needs 
to do to get help and is grate- 
ful for the opportunities she has 
now. 

“Knowing that I don’t have to 
be at work from 9 to 5 and my 
job is school now, it feels great. 
I feel like I have been waiting 
all my life for this,” Caro said. 
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Tuition: 
Fees for 
health services 
sive students 
a caring hand 


Continued, A2 


sources for the different teams 
representing Sac State. 

A fee of $234 designated 
for Student Health and Coun- 
seling Services provides basic 
care to students at the Health 
Center in the Well. The Health 
Facilities fee of $32 per year 
pays for the bond funding the 
Student Health Center. 

Robert Lobatos,; adminis- 
trative support assistant for 
SHCS, said there is no limit to 
the services students are pro- 
vided at the clinic. 

“Students can be seen for 
almost anything,” Lobatos 
said. “We also have an x-ray 
machine and provide coun- 
seling services. If a student is 
sick. or injured, come down to 
The: Well and we can help.” 

Another fee of $128 per 
year provides funding to the 
Associated Students, Inc. for 
non-instructional _ activities 
designed to benefit the student 
body and maintain students’ 
well-being. 

The programs include Peak 
Adventures, the Aquatic Cen- 
ter, the Child Care Center, 
Student Life and Services, 
the ASI Business Office and 
Government Office as well as 
the Office of Governmental 
Affairs. 

The remaining $86 for man- 
datory costs provides support 
to’ intramural programs and 
recreational sports, alternative 
transportation for students, the 
university’s newspaper and 
instructional-related activities 
for educational experien 
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#Worst movie moment 


@illianbranum 
“The Ring” premiere: While walking out some kids in 
costumes jumped out n spooked us, | screamed so 


loud and got weird looks. #statehornet 


#Awkward breakup moment 


@rachisthebaum 

Seeing your ex take a not-so-secret pic of you while 
behind you in the drive-thru line.... #awkward #ca- 
nunot #statehornet 


#Worst movie moment 


@hinesSHphoto 

| haven’t been to a scary movies in theaters since | 
saw Boogeyman and started crying because | was 
so scared. | was 15... #statehornet 
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FOOTBALL TAKES A STAND [BASEBALL 


On average, 


24 people 


per minute 


are victims 


of intimate 


partner vio- 


lence in the 


By James Frazier 
@jay_fraz 


In the wake of numerous 
domestic violence incidents 
throughout the sports world, 
Sacramento State football play- 
ers will be dedicating the Home- 
coming game vs. Cal Poly San 
Luis Obispo Oct. 18 to domestic 
violence awareness. 

The issue has come to the 
forefront in recent months af- 
ter several high-profile athletes 
have found themselves in legal 
trouble for violent offenses. 

Most recently, former Balti- 
more Ravens running back Ray 


Rice was seen on tape striking 
his then-fiancée in a casino el- 
evator. After initially receiving 
only a two-game suspension for 
the dispute, Rice was released 
by the team and suspended in- 
definitely after new footage of 
the attack was released to the 
public. 

The San Francisco 49ers have 
also received heavy criticism 
for their decision to continue 
to play defensive lineman Ray 
McDonald while he endures the 
legal process for a domestic in- 
cident of his own. 

The NFL’s seemingly lacka- 
daisical approach on the matter 


Cheer squads set 
for Homecoming 


By llian Cervantes 
@ilianbranum 


Last academic year the Sacra- 
mento State cheerleading team 
ended with 30 total student- 
athletes. This season they added 
20 new faces to the squad bring- 
ing the total to 50; each will be 
performing during halftime at 
the Homecoming football game 
against Cal Poly San Luis Obis- 
po on Saturday. 

A month of planning and 
preparation has been put into 
the Homecoming routine. In 
just under two minutes, 50 
cheerleaders will perform a se- 
quence of flipping stunts, pyra- 
mid stunts, running and stand- 
ing tumbling, followed by the 
dance team. 

Senior psychology major Al- 
exandria Camacho said she is 
excited to perform because it 
is the first time both teams are 
coordinating a routine together 
this year and it will be the first 
time performing for some of the 
new athletes. 

“Tt is going to be a really big 
one,” Camacho said. “It is go- 
ing to feature our coed and all- 
girls team, there’s about 50 of 
us; So getting us all together for 
one routine is going to be pretty 
big.” 
~The routine will open with 
flipping and twisting baskets 


and move into a tumbling se- 
quence including standing 
back tucks and running tum- 
bling featuring back hand- 
springs and layouts. 

Twelve stunt groups com- 
posed of both all-girl and coed 
teams will perform a series 
of pyramids, including an A- 
frame pyramid where a cheer- 
leader is tossed onto the legs 
of two cheerleaders, who are 
themselves in a stunt group, 
forming a three-man high stunt. 

An inside hitch pyramid, 
which combines multiple stunt 
groups that connect at the top 
to a middle stunt group, will 
also be showcased. The cheer- 
leader in the middle stunt will 
hold two other cheerleaders’ 
legs forming a hitch shape, and 
the other stunt groups will con- 
nect outward from the middle. 

“The girls and guys both do 
rewinds, so they actually throw 
the top girls so they flip and 
land into the group stunt or 
coed stunt,” said cheer coach 
Tony Oka, about the most chal- 
lenging stunt in the perfor- 
mance. 

Aside from using the two 
and a half hour practices, three 
days a week.to prepare for the 
homecoming football halftime 
performance, the team has 
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has caused uproar throughout 
the media and has forced public 
figures to address the sensitive 
topic. 

Hornets players as well as 
coach Jody Sears have empha- 
sized the importance of high 
character and morality through- 
out their program. The oppor- 
tunity to dedicate the game to 
such a significant and relevant 
topic was an easy decision. 

Linebacker Darnell Sankey 
said he is proud and grateful to 
be able to take a stand for vic- 
tims and those affected by do- 
mestic violence. 

“It means a lot to play for such 


Band rea 


By Paris Prado 
@p_ma15 


The Sacramento State 
marching band is hitting their 
final week of preparation be- 
fore the Homecoming game 
halftime performance. 

Clay Redfield, also known 
as “Dr. R” to many, is the di- 
rector of the band and has been 
working nonstop with his col- 
leagues on creating the perfect 
performance since the end of 
the last school year. . 

The process of writing the 
music and movements of the 
performance entails long hours 
of revisions and development 
from the moment school ends 
until the next academic year 
begins. 

Drill designer Gerry Willis, 
brass/wind director Glenn Dis- 
ney, and percussion arranger 
Josh Luedtke work the closest 
with Redfield on the produc- 
tion of the performances. 

“We’ll start trying to plan it 
as soon as the season ends. We 
try to shoot for around spring 
break, making that decision 
and then we’ll write all spring 
and through the summer, and 
its still an ongoing process of 
revision and developing the 
program right through the sea- 
son,” Redfield said. 

When creating the perfor- 
mance, Redfield and the staff 
shoot for high quality of music, 
while keeping things entertain- 





a great cause,” Sankey said. “I 
think we will have a little extra 
motivation to perform and rep- 
resent for anyone that domes- 
tic violence awareness means 
something too.” 

Sankey also said although he 
does not believe it is the respon- 
sibility of athletes to be role 
models, he would like to see 
more of them using their large 
public platform to reach out 
to the masses and spread posi- 
tive messages, especially to the 
youth. 

“T think it’s something every- 
one needs to be aware of, not 
just athletes,” he added. “But 


Grapuic By Eppie Rotu - Stare HorNeT 


when you’re a famous athlete 
with millions of followers and 
young kids looking up to you, 
why not use that to do the right 
thing?” 

Wide Receiver Nnamdi 
Agude’s message about do- 
mestic violence was clear: it 
should never happen. 

“A man should never hit a 
girl, no matter what,” Agude 
said. “I speak for myself and 
the team when I say that it is 
completely unacceptable in 
any situation. We want to take 
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dy for halftime show 


RELEASES 
SCHEDULE 


By Mike McGough 
@mike_mcgough 


Sacramento State’s baseball 
program has announced its 
schedule for its upcoming 2015 
season. 

The Division I team went 
40-24 in a 64-game 2014 reg- 
ular season before becoming 
Western Athletic Conference 
(WAC) champions. The team is 
slated to play in 56 games, not 
including potential playoff and 
tournament appearances. 

Sac State baseball will debut 
on Feb. 13, beginning a four- 
game home series against Utah. 

The non-conference schedule 
will see the Hornets play series 
against Utah, Portland, Texas 
Tech, UC Santa Barbara and 
Cal Poly within the first month 
of opening day. 

“I think it’s a good balance,” 
said head coach Reggie Chris- 
tiansen. “I think it’s a really 
competitive non-conference 
schedule. We’re looking for- 
ward to it.” 

Christiansen indicated that the 
team’s four-game series at Tex- 
as Tech starting Feb. 26, could 
be an early-season highlight. 

“We always look forward to 
going to Texas and playing,” 
Christiansen said. “It’s an envi- 
ronment that’s much different 
than schools offer on the West 
Coast in terms of their fans. 
You know there’s going to be 
between two and three thou- 
sand people at each game.” 

Another notable non-con- 
ference match-up will come 
on the road against Cal Poly 
March 13-15. Cal Poly elimi- 
nated Sac State in the regional 
round of the 2014 NCAA Tour- 
nament, edging Sac State by 
scores of 4-2 and 6-5 in the two 
games played. 
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Aaron Smith plays his trumpet with the band for his solo in one of the songs for the 
halftime performance during Monday’s practice outside of the Well. 


ing. Along with the experience 
of the audience, the experience 
of the members is important 
tOOs— = 

“We really hope that our 
members get a great life experi- 
ence out of it as well as a really 
good performance experience, 
that they grow as musicians and 
performers,” Redfield said. 


Senior music education major 
David Heredia Jr. is one of three 
student directors called drum 
majors on the marching band. 
He likes to think of the band as 
his extended family. 

“We are like a huge, big fam- 
ily here. This is where I relax, 
this is where I have my fun with 
all my friends, and all my fam- 


ily are here playing some great 
music and having a lot of fun,” 
Heredia Jr. said. 

Redfield believes this pro- 
gram is unique in a sense that 
they have student directors 
leading the performances, in- 
stead of the actual director of 
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Cheer: Two teams combine for one 
special performance during halftime 
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Co-ed cheer team member Chris Heckermen throws up a toss cupie with flyer Liz Ferris 
during move-in day on Friday Aug. 29. 


From Page B1 


been coordinating routines for 
the games as well as training for 
nationals. 

Tryouts for the Nationals 
team were held Sunday. The 
team will travel to Orlando, 
Fla. early next year to compete 
in the UCA & UDA College 
Cheerleading and Dance Team 
National Championships. 

After the Homecoming game 
the athletes will find out if they 
made the cut, as only 20 will 
compete in the most prestigious 
college cheerleading champion- 


ship in the country. 

Camacho, the second year 
base who performed at nationals 
last year said it was an amazing 
experience and hopes to make 
the team this year. 

“It was one of the best experi- 
ences, just being with all the re- 
ally great college teams, it was 
just amazing,” Camacho said. 

A larger team compared to 
last year allows for wider cover- 
age at sporting events on cam- 
pus. 

“They have a pretty strenu- 
ous schedule because they are 
the only program that goes all 


year-round so it gives them the 
opportunity to split up and cov- 
er many sporting events,’ Oka 
said. 

Saturday’s performance will 
be a special treat for both pro- 
grams since they perform on the 
sidelines not during halftime. 

“We don’t usually get to per- 
form at halftime, so any time we 
get a chance to showcase what 
we do, other than what we do 
at games, it’s really exciting,” 
Camacho said. 

Kickoff will start at 6:05 p.m., 
where the Hornets will take on 
the Mustangs. 


Baseball: Road games to be crucial 


From Page B1 


Senior pitcher Brennan Leitao 
is looking forward to their re- 
gionals rematch. 

“They [Cal Poly] were defi- 
nitely taken off-guard a little 
bit. I know a couple guys on 
Cal Poly from last year,” Leitao 
said. “They were impressed 
with us, and I think we’re going 
to go down there and impress 
them again this year.” 

The Hornets will play 27 of 
their games at home in the 
upcoming season, five fewer 
games than they hosted the pre- 
vious year. The team went 24-8 
at home and 11-14 on the road 
in 2014. 

Road play will be important in 
2015 with the team playing just 
nine of their final 28 games at 
home. These games span from 
the start of April until the regu- 
lar season finale May 16 against 
Grand Canyon. 

Outfielder Ryan Locke, a red- 
shirt freshman in 2014, spoke 
on the opportunity presented by 
a sparse home schedule. 

“If we can prove that we’re 
durable and we’re tough, and 
we can last through this road 
schedule from April to May, 
I think we’ll come out with 
a very positive experience,” 
Locke said. 

Locke and Leitao both stated 
that road experience is crucial 


its home games next year at 
Raley Field. The 2014 schedule 
brought the Hornets to Raley 
Field six times and tallied a 5-1 
record. 

“We had a different feeling 
about coming into the game 
when we played at Raley 
Field,” Locke said. “It was kind 
of like this extra excitement that 
brought us to come out intense.” 

Christiansen pointed out a dif- 
ferent opportunity offered by 
the minor league stadium that 
John Smith Field does not cur- 
rently offer. 

“Under the lights, that’s the 
biggest benefit,” Christiansen 
said. “[We] get a chance to play 
under the lights and have more 
fans come watch us play. When 
we have lights here on campus 


in 2016, hopefully, more peo- 
ple, students especially, will get 
a chance to witness that.” 

Without lights, it is impossible 
to host night games at Sac State. 
The latest scheduled start time 
for games at Sac State in 2015 
is 3 p.m. All three Raley Field 
matchups begin at 6:35 p.m. 

Faced with a competitive slate 
of games for the 2015 season, 
Christiansen emphasized he in- 
tends to keep the team focused 
on making improvements now 
rather than thinking too much 
about the schedule. 

“It’s exciting to read about 
and exciting to hear people talk 
about, [but] we really just have 
to try to do better today than we 
were last week,” Christiansen 
said. 
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Men’s soccer starts North 
Division conference play 


By Jordan Santos 
@jsantos_radio 


Sacramento State men’s soc- 
cer finished up its only two- 
game road trip of the season last 
Saturday in a 0-2 loss to No.11- 
ranked UC Irvine. 

The Hornets have played 
four Big West games thus far 
and have a conference record 
of 2-2-0, which is already an 
improvement from last season. 
The men collected only one 
conference win. 

Hornets coach Michael 
Linenberger was pleased with 
his team’s ability to battle on 
the road and stay in contention 
in the North division. 

“[’'m] proud of my team,” 
Linenberger said. “[We] played 
well on Thursday against a very 
good CSUN team and secured 
three valuable points [and] 
played well in the first half 
against an excellent UC Irvine 
team, but came up short in the 
second half. Overall, a split on 
a trip like that is a pretty good 
result.” 

The split puts the Hornets in 
position to compete in the North 


division of the Big West Confer- 
ence, which consists of Cal Poly 
San Luis Obispo, UC Davis and 
UC Santa Barbara. 

Coach Linenberger and the 
Hornets know that this is the 
most important time of their 
season because how they play 
against division opponents will 
determine if they make the Big 
West Tournament, which con- 
sists of the top-6 teams out of 
the eight-team league. 

“We still have everything to 
play for, as all four teams in the 
North division are only separat- 
ed by one point,” Linenberger 
stated. 

Points are rewarded based 
off if a team wins, loses or ties. 
Three points are rewarded for a 
win, one point for a tie and zero 
for a loss. 

Sac State is currently at the 
bottom of the North division 
with six points. Cal Poly, UC 
Davis and Santa Barbara are 
all tied with seven points each. 
With the one point differential 
separating them from the divi- 
sion leaders, it puts the team in 
a good position to catch up and 
make a run for a postseason bid. 

The Hornets open up North 


division play this weekend and 
will play each of their three di- 
vision opponents twice, consist- 
ing of a road and home game, 
to finish out the rest of their 
season. 

Sophomore defender  Ja- 
vier Mujfioz said the Hornets 
are looking to move up in the 
standings by using the momen- 
tum they built last weekend 
with their win against Cal State 


Northridge. 
“We had a great overall team 
performance this weekend,” 


Mufioz said. “We have im- 
proved a lot as a team over the 
past few games.” 

All seven Hornet losses this 
season have been shutouts, but 
the team is 4-0-2 in games in 
which they have scored at least 
one goal. If the team can score 
at least one goal their odds of 
winning will dramatically in- 
crease. 

“We are all really excited to 
open up Big West North play 
this weekend versus Cal Poly at 
home,” Mufioz said. 

Sac State will kick off its first 
inter-division play when it hosts 
Cal Poly at 3 p.m. Saturday, 
Oct. 18 at Hornet Field. 
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in preparing for tournament 
# play, which happens away from 
Sac State. 

“When it comes down to the 
end of the year, the playoff 
race and the WAC title, that’s 
all you’re really thinking about 
anyways,” Leitao said. “So 
whether you’re traveling or 
staying at home, that’s the main 
focus over everything else go- 
ing on.” 

Sac State will host three of 
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Band: The final puzzle to complete homecoming Abuse: Team speaks 
out against domestic 
violence issues in NFL 


From Page Bl 


the department running the 
show. This close interaction of 
students and the requirement of 
leadership help members grow 
and obtain experience for future 
careers. 

“Tt’s kind of a unique organi- 
zation because it is a large per- 
forming ensemble in the music 
department, but also kind of 
functions as an organization 
in the university, kind of like a 
club in a sense,” Redfield said. 

Demetrius Riley is a senior 
chemistry major and is one of 
the drum majors that functions 
as a student director for the 
band. Riley said this program 
is an outlet for him to express 
himself. 

“They give all of us an oppor- 
tunity to show our creativity and 
be apart of something bigger 
then ourselves, and that’s what 
[ really appreciate,” Riley said. 

Rebecca Miles, the third 
drum major for the marching 
band, describes the Homecom- 
ing performance as having a 
jazz feel. The three songs that 
will be featured in the halftime 
show will be Gonna Fly Now, 
Conquistador and Bugle Boy. 

Miles believes the band is 
ready for their performance; 
they want to make both the 
crowd and music department 
proud. 

“We do a lot of preparation 
for this, this is one of the big- 
gest times we are going to have 
the most people looking at us, 
and it’s really important for us 
to portray not just the marching 
band itself but the music depart- 
ment in a positive manner and 
that’s what we do,” Miles said. 

The band has a total of 171 
members, a much larger number 
than when Redfield first came 
into this program five years ago. 
It-has been a goal of the music 
department to expand and grow 
this program and it is proving to 
be a success. ; 

“We have a lot of differ- 
ent goals for the organization. 
Our biggest goal since I came 
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The Sacramento State marching band puts in three days a week practicing for two hours 
each day. The time together has allowed the students to become close with one another. 


here five years ago was to re- 
ally develop the organization 
and we’ve developed it from 27 
members at our first rehearsal 
to 170 this year, so growth and 
building the quality and size of 
the group was really important 
to us,” Redfield said. 

The expansion of the march- 
ing band has created a foun- 
dation where many students 
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become close friends through 
bonding during practices. The 
band spends a lot of hours to- 
gether practicing on Mondays, 
Wednesdays and Fridays from 
3:30 to 5:50 p.m. 

Not only does the band com- 
mit long hours during the week, 
but on performance days they 
are the first ones at the field, 
and the last ones gone. Equip- 
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ment set up, performance prac- 
tice, tailgating and the game are 
a few of the many parts of the 
puzzle that the band puts into 
game days. 

“It’s a long day but I wouldn’t 
have it any other way,” Heredia 


Jr. said. 
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a stand and let that be known.” 
- Agude hopes the tribute will 
help spread the word about the 
real threat that domestic vio- 
lence presents. 

“T’ve never been affected by 
[domestic violence] person- 
ally, but hopefully this game 
can help open some eyes and 
prevent it in the future,” Agude 
said. 

Fellow receiver DeAndre 
Carter had a similar stance on 
the matter. 

“We pride ourselves on char- 
acter and morals, as a team,” 
Carter said. “We enforce a zero 
tolerance policy when it comes 
to domestic violence.” 

The senior hopes the team’s 
gesture will have a rippling ef- 
fect throughout communities, as 
well as the sports world. 

“Tt needs to be known that it’s 
never okay for a man to put his 
hands on a woman. Not just in 
the NFL, but all over,’ Carter 
said. “Hopefully we can set the 
example with this game and 
others will follow. People need 
to be aware of these issues and 
take a stand to help prevent 
them.” 
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Hornets’ fans can enjoy the 
Homecoming festivities and 
catch the game 6 p.m. on Sat- 
urday. The Homecoming rally 
will take place Thursday and 
the festival will be held at3 p.m. 
Saturday. 

Associated Students, Inc. is 
hosting a student tailgate featur- 
ing games, giveaways and mu- 
sic by KSSU. 

Sac State students recieve free 
admission to athletic events 
with their OneCard. General ad- 
mission tickets will be sold for 
$12 each. Attendees are encour- 
aged to wear green and gold 
apparel. 
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Left: Austin Smith shaves his head in a design of his mother’s choice during the month of October to honor her battle with breast cancer. The word mom is spelled out 
on the left side of his head. Right: Smith integrates a ribbon design into his sideburn to raise breast cancer awareness. 


Hair art for breast cancer awareness 


By Daniel Magalit 
@DKM88 


Organizations like the NFL are wearing pink and peo- 
ple are wearing “I (heart) Boobies” T-shirts this October 
in support of breast cancer awareness. These both spread 
awareness but do not really tell the story behind the color 
pink or why people “heart” boobies. 

Mathematics major Austin Smith is doing something 
special for his mother, Marlene White, who is now eight 
years cancer-free. He is spreading awareness in a unique 
way that almost forces people to stop and ask him about 
his story. 

Smith was nine years old when his mother was diag- 
nosed with stage four breast cancer and was given only six 
months to live. 

“T didn’t really understand. We did [Relay for Life] ev- 
ery year when | was a kid so I knew cancer was bad ,and it 
never really dawned on me, at that point in my life, that I 
might not have a mom anymore,” said Smith. 

Now, ht 18 years old, Smith more than just understands 
the struggle of fighting cancer and its effect on family 
members; he has lived it. 

“Every morning [when Austin was younger] he would 
take me into the spare bedroom and put his hands over the 
breast that had the tumor in it and he would pray and ask, 
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‘Is it gone yet?’,” said White. 

In commemoration of his mother being cancer-free, 
Smith shaves his hair short enough to make very visible 
designs, usually picked by her. 

Smith adds these designs every October. This year, the 
word “mom”, the breast cancer awareness ribbon and the 
number eight are shaved into his head. 

“Tt’s just so touching to me, that he is willing to do that 
and that he honors his mother 
that much,” said White. “T 
think it’s awesome and an 
awesome testimony to Austin 
and his ability to spread the 
word about breast cancer and 
that there’s hope for people.” 

Smith started this tradition 
three years ago. 

“I surprised my mom the 
first October. I just came home 
with my head shaved and 
vowed every year I would do it to show my support for 
her,” said Smith 

The design put into Smith’s head by Jason Dunn at An- 
thony’s Barbershop on 21st and Broadway in Sacramen- 
to is not only there to show support to his mother but to 
spread breast cancer awareness. 
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“T surprised my mom the first 
October. I just came home with my 
head shaved and vowed 

every year I would do it to show my 
support for her.” — Austin Smith 


“T do it for two reasons,” said Smith. “It’s a sign to God 
that says, ‘Thank you for keeping [my mom] here.’ I don’t 
know what I would do without her. And the second reason 
is, ’m a huge advocate for breast cancer awareness.” 

Smith chose to do the design on his head because he felt 
like it would have a bigger impact. 

“Tt’s talked about so much and there is pink all over the 
NFL. If I were to just shave my head bald people would 
just be like, “That’s 
a bald guy,’ but 
when they see the 
design, they think 
about breast can- 
cer and people ask 
about my story and 
I get to tell them 
that [breast cancer] 
is something seri- 
ous,” Smith said. 

Smith has done a lot to show his support for his mother 
and people affected by breast cancer. He attributes his de- 
sire to do so to his faith. 

“My mom came back from stage four breast cancer,” 
said Smith. “I’m just trying to give people hope.” 








Immigrant and “alien” 
are not interchangeable 


By Rian Edington 
@rianedington 


The definition of “alien” in the thesaurus 
connotes words such as strange, opposed 
and unknown. It even goes so far as to in- 
clude the phrase, “little green man.” 

Alien is a word used nationwide to de- 
scribe immigrants, particulary undocu- 
mented immigrants in our country, though 
no green men have been seen yet. 

Language is a powerful tool that shapes 
the way people think, react and feel toward 
certain topics. A word like alien has many 
negative associations and because of this, 
people who use the term may unknowingly 
hold biases against undocumented immi- 
grants. 

Not many people know how it feels to be 
on the receiving end of such a term. 

Orlando Lara, a 22-year-old interior de- 
sign and business major at Sacramento 
State, has been labeled an “alien” ever since 
he arrived in the U.S. at age 14. 

Lara entered the U.S. through Tijuana, 
Mexico. He lived in Watsonville, California 
until graduating high school in 2010 then 
came to Sacramento for college. 

“Isn’t alien supposed to mean something 
not from this planet? It makes it seem like 
we’re objects or a thing rather than people,” 
Lara said. 

Considering most people don’t automati- 
cally think of immigrants upon hearing the 
term alien, the word is offensive to most im- 
migrants. 

“The first things I think of are green peo- 
ple with huge eyes and long appendages,” 
said Laurelle Bautista a 20-year-old pho- 
tography major. 

The most commonly associated images 
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for the term alien are those from movies 
such a “Alien vs Predator” and “E.T.”. 
Some of the reasons immigrants come to 
America is to find work so they can send 
money back to their home country, start a 
more stable life, escape life-threatening 
countries and/or unite with family mem- 


bers. 


“For many of us, the jobs we work are 
hard,” said Lara. “We commit to a lot of 
sacrifice when we leave our families and we 
know it’s going to be impossible to go back. 
Sometimes we feel like we are being used. 
That’s why the word alien hurts us.” 

Those who use the term “alien” to de- 
scribe immigrants tend not to notice that 
they are implying a group of people do not 
belong or are invading. 

Netzahualcoyotl Avelar, an ethnic studies 
professor, warns of the dangers associated 
with careless language. 

“The word makes them non-human,” 
said Avelar. “When you think of aliens you 
think of an invasion from Jupiter or Mars, 
not people who look like you.” 

Many ethnic groups who have immigrat- 
ed to the U.S. have experienced dehumaniz- 
ing language. Most of those words are con- 
sidered derogatory terms in present times. 

“People don’t understand how immi- 
grants feel anymore because everyone feels 
like they have been here forever,” said Lara. 
“Most Americans don’t realize how much 
sacrifice we have given in order to achieve 
better living for our families; that’s where I 
find myself at.” 

Lara said his experience in college has 
been difficult because of his immigration 
status. 

“As a student who is considered an alien, 
I was prohibited from feeling free and equal 
to others until I became legal,” he said. 

Sadly, the term “alien” is even accept- 
able in immigration legislation. 
The California DREAM Act al- 
lowed young immigrants condi- 
tional permanent residency if they 
had graduated from high school 
in the U.S. and were of good 
moral character. 
The “A” in DREAM happens 
to stand for alien. 
“I would prefer a better word,” 
said Avelar. “But I’m not going to 
fight one word if the end result is good.” 


By Priya Mccluskey 
@priyamccluskey 


From prints to graffiti to pastel artwork, 
Judithe Hernandez and Ester Hernandez 
stand the test of time in the Chicana art 
profession. ; 

On Oct. 8, Sacramento State’s Art De- 
partment hosted the artists and Tere 
Romo, a program advisor for arts and 
culture at the San Fransisco Foundation, 
to speak to students and the general pub- 
lic. 

The artists spoke about their favorite art 
pieces and what inspired them. 

Judithe, a Los Angeles native said her 
mother was her inspiration and support- 
ed the idea of her going into art. 
Judithe’s art started getting recognized 
in the 1970s for her mural work in Los 
Angeles. 

“In 2012 I won the C.O.L.A. Fellowship 
(City of Los Angeles Individual Artist 
Fellowship) in L.A.,” said Judithe. 
Judithe shared with the audience that she 
will be creating public art for the Metro 
Expo Line Terminus Station at Colora- 
do & 4th Street in Santa Monica by the 
Metropolitan Transportation Authority 
in Los Angeles. 

KCET, a Southern California’s local TV 
station, wrote in 2013 the Downtown 
Santa Monica station is scheduled to be 
open in 2016 and is currently under con- 
struction. 

The station will feature 24 works by Ju- 
dithe positioned over its two passenger 
platforms and a sculpture installation at 
the plaza level. 

The artists also discussed how Chicana 
art is different compared to other art be- 
cause it expresses humor, love, empow- 
erment and immigration all through one 
or many different paintings. 

“A big influence for me was my family 
and community. In the Ist grade, I had 
my first art show,” San Francisco native, 
Ester said. 

For example, Ester spoke about a paint- 
ing of her granddaughter she created. 

It is comprised of her granddaughter sur- 
rounded by the icons of different ethnici- 
ties she embodies. 
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Chicana artists visit 
‘Sac State to define 
culture with art 
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Ester Hernandez and Judithe 
Hernandez at the Chicana Art show. 


“She is half Japanese, half Chicana, a 
little bit of everything,” said Ester. 

Her granddaughter was born in Japan 
and in the picture she is wearing a kimo- 
no, but the images around her represent 
her other heritages. 

Ester’s most popular artwork is the “Sun 
Mad” print that is censored by Califor- 
nia’s agribusiness. 

Ester explains that the print shows the 
deadly impact of pesticides on farm 
workers, consumers and the environ- 
ment. 

“Ester was a big influence for me. I have 
a print that is directly related to Ester’s 
‘Sun Mad’ print. It shows a Mexican 
Farmer in the field and it says under- 
neath, ‘Farmer Juan Exploited Since 
1848,’” said Manuel Rios, part-time art 
professor. 

Rios also mentions that it is a parody on 
the Farmer John Sausage packages. 
“[The] Chicana speakers are enjoyable 
and comforting. They did not disap- 
point,” said Rios. 

The Crocker Art Museum’s exhibition 
titled, “Our America: The Latino Pres- 
ence in American Art,” will be showing 
through Jan. 11. 

More than 100 art pieces, including 
pieces from both Ester and Judithe, will 
explore the main theme that this country 
is a “nation of immigrants” by looking 
at the contributions of Latino artists to 
American art and culture. 
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Women of color define “beauty” 
through their life experiences 


By Johanna Pugh 
@jo_pugh 


When girls are growing up, they can have multiple 
influences telling them how to look and who to be. There 
are magazines, media and peers each divulging their own 
interpretation of what being beautiful means. To put it 
simply, it can be overwhelming. 

Women of color in particular can often times find 
themselves at odds with what society tells them are the 
factors which determine one’s beauty and worth. 

Sacramento State women of color examine what being 
beautiful means to them. 

“My definition of beauty has definitely progressed 
throughout my entire life because growing up, as like a 
darker skinned African-American woman, the concept of 
beauty as a child did not exist for me,” said Laila Shabazz, 
17, a kinesiology major and member of Advocates for 
Black Feminism on campus. “The skin color spectrum of 
my family is very wide and I’m on the darker side and 
if you weren’t like high yellow, you were ugly, basically. 
And so I kind of grew up with that kind of preconceived 
notion that the color of my skin was the only factor in 
determining my beauty. And so that definitely inhibited 
my perception of myself.” 

Along with familial influences, society can play a role 
in swaying self-image in women of color. 

“T never fit the mainstream description of a beautiful 
person,” said Dechelle Conway, 20, a theater major. “I 
don’t have blue eyes or fair skin. I don’t get to check any 
of those boxes.” 

This discrepancy can leave women of color of all ages 
struggling with self-esteem and identity. 

“Before, I was one of those people that avoided mirrors 
because I thought every time I look in the mirror, I’d see 
something wrong,” said Briana Swain, a 23-year-old 
theater major. “Whether it was my hair, or the clothes I 
was wearing, or the color of my skin, like, I wasn’t really 
comfortable with myself and what I had to offer because 
everywhere I looked, I never really saw anybody that was 
like me.” 

According to a study published in Communication 
Research in 2012, watching television can lower the self- 
esteem of young women of color because of their lack of 
representation in the media. 

“When you see women on TV, they don’t look like me,” 
Swain said. “So, I mean, it affects you. I mean they don’t 
even have to say anything. You can just see something and 
feel excluded.” 

The study also reflected how some students attribute 
low self-esteem to the poor, demeaning and stereotypical 
portrayal of women of color when they are featured. 

“You see other black women on TV and people don’t 
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understand, not being able to see representation of 
yourself can literally convince people that the people who 
look like them have contributed nothing to this world,” 
Shabazz said. “And that is a very detrimental thing to have 
on your psyche. That the people who look like me have 
done nothing. The people who talk like me and walk like 
me and look like me, what have they done?” 

This lack of and poor representation leaves gaps that are 
inaccurate, frustrating and negatively influential. 

“Hollywood leaves portions. of the population out, 
particularly women,” said Roberto Pomo, a Sacramento 
State theater professor, in an interview last May. 

“All these stereotypes Hollywood has created are just 
terrible...this is how we conceptualized race,” Pomo said. 
“Women are sexualized and objectified and other races 
such as African-Americans, Hispanics and Asians are 
reduced to playing insulting caricatures and villains.” 

Students address these stereotypes and how embracing 
their natural looks has aided in finding themselves 
beautiful, regardless of what the media says. 

“There is a certain standard for beauty in terms of being 
skinny and having really large eyes compared to Asian 
women,” said Rachel Mogan, 23, a theater major. “So, for 
me, when it comes to beauty, I feel like...I love who I am. 
Now I don’t have that pale face or double eyelid, but I love 
physically who I am.” 

Other students say ignoring the negative influences 
media can have has helped them view themselves in a 
better light. 

“The media will always make people feel less 
attractive,” said Magdalena Negrete, 20, a health science 
major. “I would tell [another woman of color struggling 
with self-esteem] to feel comfortable and be proud of how 
she looks, because she is unique and should be proud of 
her physical appearance and her emotions as well.” 
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For women of color, the pressure to visually fit the 
molds society has for beauty can be a stressful thing. 

“As a woman of color, I feel there is so much emphasis 
on the color of your complexion, texture of your hair, 
length of your hair, et cetera,” said Khadija Hersi, 21, 
a business major. “Personally, as I got older, I simply 
stopped caring and listening to what society and’ media 
consider what being beautiful is or what it looks like. I 
just live to please myself and Allah [the Arabic word for 
God].” 

With the influence of society, however, women do a 
number of things to alter their appearances in likeness 
to what society deems acceptable. These processes leave 
some women still unsatisfied with the results. 

““We’ ve been bred into a society where you alter yourself 
to fit into like this category, and when someone doesn’t do 
that, all hell breaks loose and they’re like, ‘Oh my god. 
You’re not going to perm your hair? You’re not going to 
straighten your hair?’” Shabazz said. “But, no. She’s not. 
And like if you do straighten your hair, awesome! And 
like, it’s not, any flak to girls who do straighten their hair. 
The point of it is to love your hair and where you’re at.” 

On New Year’s this year, Shabazz decided to give up 
her personal struggle and frustration with relaxing, or 
chemically straightening, her hair and had her mother and 
sister shave her head. Shabazz found this to be a liberating 
experience in terms of self-image. 

“T love it. I love the way that I look. I love the way that I 
feel,” Shabazz said. “I think I love myself more than I ever 
did with a perm in my hair.” 

Students are careful to make it clear that there is no 
correct or superior way of choosing how to wear their hair 
to feel the most comfortable. 

“T feel like everybody should do what they wanna do. 
As long as you are being true to yourself, that’s the most 


“When you see women on TV, 
they don’t look like me, So, I 
mean, it affects you. I mean 
they don’t even have to say 
anything. You can just see 
something and feel excluded.” 
- Laila Shabazz 











important thing,” Swain said. “Are you doing it because 
you want to do it or because somebody’s telling you to do 
it? That’s my biggest thing. I’m not, I’m not like a natural 
advocate. I’m not saying everybody should be natural. It’s 
just whatever your intuition tells you to do, you should do 
it. Because our intuition is just like a protector, it protects 
us. And, you know? You should listen to it. That’s what 
I’m advocating.” 

Swain stopped straightening her hair and _ started 
wearing it naturally curly five years ago. In an interview 
lasting 30 minutes, three passersby came up to Swain in 
the University Union and touched her hair. She took it 
in good stride, but addressed how others have seen her 
natural hair and commented in problematic ways. 

“Tt’s like, ‘OK, so] can’t pull off something that naturally 
grows from my head?’” Swain asked. “That’s like if you 
looked at me and you saw me, like, everybody wears 
gloves and I’m the only person that shows my hands, and 
you’re saying, ‘You’re the only person that can pull that 
off.’ Wearing your own natural body. That doesn’t make 
any sense to me!” 

Swain said she has come to terms with how society 
tells girls what is beautiful and what she deems beautiful 
herself. 

“When I was young I had this image of having the nice 
ponytail swish in the back of my head during P.E. That’s 
something the media pushes and movies and commercials 
and TV shows,” Swain said. “It’s the girl with the ponytail 
swishing her hair when she’s in P.E. And I wanted that. But 
I knew that I could never have that, and it was frustrating. 
And it’s like, wishing you had a third arm. You’re never 
going to have a third arm!” 

Some students agree surrounding themselves with 
positive influences, and joining organizations on campus 
can help dissipate the feeling of being uncomfortable in 
their own skin. 

“If you can, take the incentive to go out and find 
black women who are doing what you want to be doing. 
It’s really hard to do by yourself and in my personal 
experience, I would say it’s nearly impossible to get 
through this world all alone,” Shabazz said. “And so, just 
try and find something that’s bigger than you are and make 
yourself a part of it. So like, if it’s finding organizations, 
even if they’re online, like, look up people who have 
done successful things with their lives. And ‘successful’ 
is a very relative term. But like, what you wanna do. 
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‘When I was young I had 

this image of having the 

nice ponytail swish in the 
back of my head during P.E. 
That’s something the media 
pushes and movies and 
commercials and TV shows.” 
- Briana Swain 
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Look up ‘black heroes,’ look up autobiographies of black 
women, black men, black people who have empowered 
themselves.” 

Hersi, who has been involved in the campus’ Muslim 
Student Association as president, vice president and 
secretary, said surrounding herself with other women of 
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color with similar ideals has helped foster her identity: 

“T always had my Muslim identity,” Hersi said. “But just 
being around other students who shared the same ideals 
and beliefs as me, made we want to explore my Muslim 
identity more.” 

For some women, coming to a place where they feel 
comfortable in their skin and who they are is a rewarding, 
lifelong process. 

“T absolutely think that my skin color is beautiful now. 
I’m ina place in my life where I can say that now,” Shabazz 
said. “I love myself and I love my blackness. People often 
interpret that [incorrectly]. Like loving blackness does not 
mean that you hate whiteness. Like they are not mutually 
exclusive. Just because I love myself doesn’t mean that I 
hate you.” 

Shabazz emphasizes the importance of people showing 
themselves daily affection and reminding themselves of 
how beautiful they are helps with self-love and confidence. 

“It’s kind of like your perception of yourself without 
having to reaffirm with external sources, like even if there 
are no mirrors around me, I can sit down and be like, ‘I 
look great today!’” Shabazz said. “When I am mentally 
sound, when I am thinking not only kind things about 
myself but kind things about other people, I feel most 
beautiful.” 

Shabazz hopes having women love who they are will 
inspire others to do the same. 

“And so like people need to be in this state where like, 
‘Oh, she loves herself, I should love myself, too!’ And 
that’s what you want to invoke in people,” Shabazz said. 

As some students have found, beauty can have a varied 
definition, and it’s a definition that does not have to hold 
anyone back. 

“T feel like everyone’s beautiful physically, even if they 
aren’t your typical definition of beauty. To me, beauty is 
something that is on the inside because it shines out when 
you see it,” Swain said. “That’s why some people make 
your heads turn because, it’s not really the way they look, 
but it’s something that they have that makes you kinda 
turn and it’s like, ‘Well what is, what is she about? I want 
to know more about that person.’ Because beauty turns 
eyes but, I mean, like you know physical beauty, but real 
beauty turns hearts, I believe. So I think it’s something 
that captivates your heart and not just your eyes.” 
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COURTESY OF KOLAWOLE SociAL MEDIA 


Kolawole Tokeaux, Sacramento State student and rapper, poses for a photo to advertise his clothing brand freeSHO. He uses his classes to expand his business. 


Sac State student, rapper tells stories 


By Jasmine Alston 
@jasminesalston 


Late nights and early mornings is how 
most students go about handling the semes- 
ter, whether it is with parties or staying up 
late to study and then getting up for class 
the next day. But dedicating time to write 
and collaborate on music is a typical rou- 
tine for one Sacramento State student. 

The atmosphere is calm and chill. The 
room is dimly lit as a beat constructed from 
a sample of the singer Monica’s song “Be- 
fore You Walk Out of My Life” plays in the 
background. He sits on the bed, reads the 
newly typed lyrics from his iPhone and the 
verses begin flowing naturally. 

This is not the usual studio most people 
would think of. The homemade booth with 
a mic and foam on the walls of the apart- 
ment assist with creating music that is re- 
latable and easy to vibe to. 

Being a senior in business administration 
is one thing, but making time for booking 
shows requires ambition and hard work. 
Kolawole, who goes by KT or Kolawole 
Tokeaux on stage, balances school, work 
and time to be an entertainer who is also 
familiar with the business side of the music 
industry. 

He invested in a planner to keep track 
of his assignments and writes down ev- 
erything that needs to be done throughout 
the week. Kolawole also said he gets him- 
self right by setting time aside for rest and 
prayer. 
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Kolawole describes his craft to be a com- 
bination of Jay-Z, Kanye West and Outkast. 

He usually gets on stage with a hat dis- 
playing the logo for his brand and his A fri- 
can staph, which has two heads connected 
representing two heads are better than one. 
It also symbolizes a bridge connecting Ko- 
lawole to his fans, family and heritage. 

Opening for acts like SchoolBoy Q, 
some may never guess the Sac State stu- 
dent was a rapper, a poet and a storyteller. 
Kolawole describes his EP “Influences,” as 
a combination of things that influence him 
like relationships, education and faith. 

The process for creating a track can 
range from 30 minutes to a couple of days 
depending on the time and how articulate 
he wants to get on his verses. For Kola- 
wole’s current song, it took him about 20 
minutes to complete the verses. 

“Life comes with ups, But I am down. I 
know you got my lust, but what now?...” 
Kolawole raps as the sample plays. “Every- 
thing that works on paper, doesn’t work in 
your favor.” 

Kolawole said “Now and Laters,” a song 
that is going to be included on the EP, is 
about relationships and breakups, more so 
about how a relationship may sound good 
when you say it but there may be no emo- 
tional connection. 

When it comes to production and manag- 
ing, Kolawole does not work alone. 

Freesho, created by Kolawole, is the 
name of his production company. The name 
is derived from the slang term “fa sho”. It 
is a brand that is supposed to intrigue and 
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connect with people. 

“Basically I just flipped it and put a free 
on it, you know just free intellect, free 
mind,” Kolawole said. 

He works alongside Jonathan Bell, a 
28-year-old graduate from CSU Monterey 
and Myles Coleman, a 22-year-old psy- 
chology major at Sac State. 

Bell is the executive music producer and 
multi-talented musician who helps Ko- 
lawole when it comes to production. His 
room is set up as a studio with two piano 
keyboards and a computer where he creates 
the samples. 

As Bell and Kolawole collaborate to- 
gether Coleman sits down and takes a 
listen. As the project manager, Coleman 
takes time to give his honest advice about 
the music. His musical background is also 
used when it comes to singing the hooks on 
some of Kolawole’s songs. 

Coleman, who was part of a singing 
group with his brothers, met Kolawole 
about eight years ago in high school. 

“We were doing music and when we met 
KT he was already doing music before, but 
he did not have a studio,” Coleman said. 

The two managed to get into a studio 
owned by a relative and they have been 
inseparable ever since. They created a part- 
nership that would assist with Kolawole’s 
vision when it comes to his business and 
his music. 

Coleman said he likes KT’s music, but 
he is still a critic. 

“He hasn’t reached his limit yet,” Cole- 
man said. 


Kolawole has also worked with other 
students. One in particular is his friend Rob 
Ceaser, a public relations major, who has 
helped with marketing and website content 
for Freesho. 

When it comes to Kolawole’s music, 
Ceaser said he could feel the vibe, and 
since they are both from Long Beach, he 
was able to relate. He has seen Kolawole 
perform at a previous event and believes 
that as an artist, he gets the crowd to where 
they need to be. 

Ceaser does feel that Kolawole needs 
more exposure beyond Sac State. 

“He is using what he learned from class 
in order for him to venture off in his busi- 
ness,” Ceaser said. 

Kolawole recently performed for Urbie, 
an event put on for local musicians at As- 
sembly in downtown Sacramento, and for 
Black Organization Night on campus. He 
also makes time to be actively involved on 
campus with Cooper Woodson and the club 
Ashe. 

The student who raps, the entrepreneur 
and storyteller wants to be known for his 
character, and he wants to be able to have 
an impact through his music. 

“Kolawole Tokeaux at his core, deeply 
cared about people and did his best to chal- 
lenge them to be the best that they can be 
through his stories and ministries,” Kola- 
wole said. 
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Ditching the cellphone for life off the grid 


By Marisa Hildebrand 
@mareesabrand 


With a cellphone seemingly glued to every ear, eye 
socket and pant pocket, more than 28,000 cellphones and 
their owners roam campus this semester. 

But there is one cellphone conspicuously missing on 
campus: Chris Maben’s. 

Maben is a communication studies professor at 
Sacramento State that has ditched the cellphone 
phenomenon. : 

He said each semester he tries to introduce himself 
in a new, memorable way to his classes, and the “no 
cellphone” statement is the one students have the hardest 
time believing. 

“They wonder, ‘How is it that I survive?” Maben 
laughed. 

Maben said he never considered himself the rebellious 
type, but in high school he did not see the need to feed into 
the cellphone trend. 

“T thought, ‘I don’t have to be like you,’” Maben 
shrugged. “‘I’m not going to have a cellphone’” 

When he graduated college, Maben landed a job that 
required traveling up and down California. The company 
he worked for gave him a free cellphone to keep in contact, 
but he paid for the phone in a different way. 

“T hated it,” Maben said. “They could always get ahold 
of me.” 

Maben said he values his private time and being available 
around the clock was too much. 

Although he firmly believes a cellphone is a needless, 
added expense in life, he does admit that sometimes it 
would be nice to have one. 

“T always understand the good aspects [of a phone],” he 
said. 

Twice in the 18 years since receiving his driver’s license, 
his car has broken down on the side of the road. One of 
those times was on a country road at night. Two other 
people in the car had cellphones but one phone was dead, 
and the other did not have reception. 

“So we walked,” Maben said casually. 

His rationale remains the same: paying $100 per month 
for a cellphone that he needed twice in 18 years pays for 
two new cars. 

He does admit his wife, friends and family “hate” that 
he refuses to own a cellphone, but he did break down and 
get a pre-paid phone when his wife was in the later stages 
of her pregnancy. 

“But now that we have a healthy baby girl, I don’t have 
a cellphone again, ” Maben said. 

Students, on the other hand, have a harder time letting 
go. 

Rebecca Pantoja, a junior Spanish major, said she has 
never left her phone at home, and even packs a charger in 
the car and in her purse to resuscitate it when it dies. 

“J can leave my homework—anything else [at home],” 
Pantoja said. “But not my phone.” 

Sophomore math major Patrick Chen feels the same 
attachment with his iPhone. 

“T had a nervous moment,” Chen explains when his cell 
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phone died. “It’s like a mini heart attack.” 

But feelings like this are not uncommon. 

Maben cited New York Times article “You love your 
iPhone. Literally.” 

The article explains that dopamine levels in our brains 
skyrocket when we use our cellphones. 

In the article, 16 subjects between the ages of 18 and 25 
were exposed to audio and video of ringing and vibrating 
iPhones. 


“T thought, ‘I don’t have to be 
like you, I’m not going to have 
a cellphone.’” — Chris Maben 
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The test found each subject’s 
brain lit up when hearing and 
seeing the phone go off just as it 
would if a girlfriend, boyfriend or 
family member was near. 

The phantom vibrations, shakes 
and nausea people sometimes 
experience when leaving their 
cellphone at home are all very real 
feelings. 

“It’s very scary to detach yourself from technology,” 
Maben said. “But that doesn’t mean you can’t do it.” 

Going off the grid completely, like Maben, may be 
difficult for students, but taking one day, or even a couple 
of hours to just unplug can allot for some truly private time 
hard to come by in an age where we are always available. 
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Thor: Goddess of Thunder takes over 


By Virginia McCormick 
@gin_mccormick 


“Whoever holds this hammer, if she be worthy, 
shall possess the power of Thor.” 

Keen-eyed “Thor” fans may have spotted the 
defining new detail in that statement. No longer 
does the hero’s iconic hammer inscription define 
the roll of Thor as male. Instead, the power and 
title of Thor is being passed to a woman. 

Marvel Comics released the highly anticipated 

first book in a new “Thor” series on Oct. 1. 
The ending features the male hero suffering a 
devastating wound and supposed death, leaving 
an unidentified woman figure to take possession 
of the hammer, Mjolnir, and the hero’s title. 

The change has been expected since July, : : 
when host of the ABC series “The View” Whoopi : oh SOPHOMORE CRIMINAL JUSTICE 
Goldberg announced the upcoming change on Se os MAJOR, JENNIFER ORTIZ 
the behalf of Marvel. . 

“Thor - the God of Thunder - he messed up. 

He is no longer worthy to hold that [expletive] 
hammer of his,” said Goldberg during the 
exclusive announcement. “For the first time in 
history, that hammer is being held by a woman. 
Thor is a woman.” 

The new Thor character has already gotten a 
mixed response from comic book enthusiasts 
and casual readers alike, with some praising the 
diversity, and some criticizing the decision to 
adapt an already well-known character to gain 
favor as progressive. 

“She’s not showing any cleavage, and she 
actually looks strong and independent. It’s cool. 

For us to be able to grow up, have kids, and : ae ' 
have our children read these comics instead, it’s SOPHOMORE CRIMINAL JUSTICE MAJOR, ROSY GONZALEZ : yy SENIOR SOCIOLOGY MAJOR 
empowering,” - Stephanie Colgrove, a senior STEPHANIE COLGROVE 
sociology major. 

“Tm not really a comic person, but the change 
makes it more interesting to me personally. It 
would make me want to watch a superhero movie 
if it was about a girl Thor.” - Jennifer Ortiz, 
sophomore, criminal justice major 

“Personally, I don’t care. A woman can be just 
as strong as a man. But I’ve taken a class, theater 
for sexuality and ethnicity I think, and we talked 
about how most heroes. in movies are male. 
There’s rarely any female heroes.” - Ali Xavier 
Dalvi, junior, economics major 

“It’s just so weird, because Thor’s always 
viewed as a strong man. It’s crazy, and it’s saying 
that she has the same power as Thor. But I think 
they should change her title. Her identity is not 
the same as his, and her story is not the same.”- 
Rosy Gonzalez, sophomore, criminal justice 
major 

“There’s no reason why she shouldn’t be on 
the cover, why she’s shouldn’t be Thor. Women 
can be politicians, mechanics, lawyers. Women 
can pick up a hammer and be a superhero just the 
same.” - Grace Casto, junior, psychology major : Puoros By Marissa CoLeMan - STATE HORNET 
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JUNIOR PSYCHOLOGY MAJOR, GRACECASTO 





